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HARVESTING CORN. 
| business should now be hastened on. More 
Lif the month of October is gone, and we 


commenced the business. No frost 


sd touched itin this quarter on the evening of 
Lint nd therefore none will be felt before the 
ith of the month—a most uncom- 


{his Autumnal majesty 


We n has had ample time to fill, and we 
hall have corn-copia, if not cornu-copia The stems 
wre vet green and they will make good fodder for 

roper care is taken on husking. The 

not be packed down close without some 

ate layer ot straw or dry hay. Buck- 

eal raw is geod to pac k with husks, The 

m the butts, communicate a richness to 

traw and both are preserved Moist 

t not lie long on the barn floor to rot 

ter half of October must not be suffered 

oss in idle roaming. Jt is @ most important 

urmet The corn and the potatoes that 

n for family use, and for fattening 

ils should be secured, if possible, be- 
wrcomes 

‘ men, now is the time to show your 

Let not the sun go down upon your la- 
! in corn enough for an eyening huask- 
wn by the heap. It is not necessary 
you will husk faster on your knees 
ean on, than you can in a stand- 
work to husk out good corn. Aged 
business, and they, with children, 
nthe day time. But grown men have 
, ' vliicht to devote to this very light 
t time for gathering is short. If 
ved the husks are injured, and the 

ng kept out of the fields 

H hean you husk per hour? Enough 

| of shelled corn, if you do not 

ne in talking—or in-hunting for 

You will not find corn ears 

) { ears for all that may be said 

' iskine together. To husk with 
necessary to have the corn spread 

| ng from the heap may take up 

ndle two handred ears of corn im an 

t than three ears must be stripped each 
ute More than this can be done by a good 

Pixrrxa Conn Svanxs.—Some of our exchanges 

ike curnous blunders in copying articles from the 
Ploughman. They seem not to understand the 
term pure stalks, and they render it in their 
rints picking. What ideas do they convey to 

eip furmung readers by telling of the operation of 
' We cot these stalks, te them 

Pp. ANd pike chem —tiat Is, put them os: che vies 
mked, ot pointed at the top, so as to shed off rain 

A turn-pike is a road turned piked to turn off 
the water Johnson and Walker have the words 
i their dictionary—so it is common, tho’ not vul- 
eal 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
For the Ploughman.} 


HOW AND WHEN TO TRANSPLANT 
TREES 


Me. Ferror :—-Will you please to inform me 
' t west time to transplant ornamental 
| fruit trees, and how deep they should be put 
t ound, and also af the tops of elms 
tot! when transplanted. Please to 
mme through the columns of your good 
er. Yours,a lover of trees, 
R.S. BARNEY. 
North Swanseyv, Oct. Sth, 1849. 


Ornamental and fruit trees both may be 


{ in the fall or spring, according to 


We prefer the spring when we 


r the business 
Ast t trees something depends on the kind. 
es shoot out so soon after the frost is 
ut the time for transplanting 1s 


© best to set maples in the fall, 


would not be done till the leaves fall. 
the right month buat the leaves have not 
Oet. | ropped, 

When trees are set in the spring they should al 
is be malched—that ts, litter or straw of some 
i should be packed close around the body to 
‘ep the earth loose and moist and free from any | 
egetable growth, as grass and weeds. Stones also 
milk be placed upon this litter to keep it in place 


{to support the tree. When this is done well 


be no need of a stake unless the tree 1s 


or unless itis set by the highway where 


* have access 
r} traw or litter serves to check evaporaton 
and where it lies the earth will be 
tand in goed condition for the roots 
uch the summer. When this is done there 


need of setting the tree deep in the soil 
rof any tree is extremely injari- 


Men 


retards its growth for years. 


ep to keep the roots moist and to pre- | 


wing over: but hitter and stones are better 


“ tre of any kind are set in the fall 


id be no liter placed around the trunks 


out and make such pla- 


¢ find it 
lin the wimer they gnaw the 


At this season, 


me, an 

n ruin the trees. 
ifter the tree is set as deep in the ground 
{in the nursery, pile up earth of any kind 
r its support through the winter, and 


e earth in the spring, when litter may be 
ited for at. Semuch tor the support of the 
and the time of setting, but this is not all. 


{is swarded, a large hole should be 
ee, and good garden mould should 





to the roots im preference to any 
If the land is poor let the ma- 


placed on the surface. Spread out the 
is they were before taking up, and let not 
two of them he together 
All know that trees should be carefully taken up 
n the nursery, yet many are in such haste that 
y Mangle the roots. Every broken root should 


ut off smooth 


It may be prudent to cut off the tops of tall 
elms on transplanting—but we are not in favor of 
much trimmung. 

When apple trees are set, the land must be kept 
in tillage if you would have your trees flourish. 
You may as well plant corn in grassfields as to 
They may live, but they will 








set trees there 
come to nothing. 
All fruit trees should be set in gardens or orch- 
ards by themselves, where cattle are not permitted 
to go, and where the fruit may be gathered at much 
less cost than when the trees are scattered over the 
[Editor. 


farm 


{For the Ploughman.} 


DEEP PLOUGHING—FOR POTATOES. 
Wattuam, Oct. 10, 1849. 


Me. Evrror:—I am not quite sure yet, but 
that there is more in deep planting, and in deep 
ploozhing than you at present are willing to 
allow. Since my last, I have conversed with a 
number of gentlemen from the towns adjoining 
us, and so far as | ean Jearn where deep plant- 
ing has been resorted to, potatoes have invariably 
been the best. As an instance,a gentleman told 
me, in a field he planted, he found it quite diffi- 
cult to cower the potatoes about the edges of the 
field, so deep as he would wish. The conse- 
quence was, when he dug his potatoes, he found 
those covered light, badly rotted; those covered 
deeper, generally good. Now I do not pretend 
that we have found the cause of the rot in pota- 
toes, but perhaps a remedy, and if we have a 
remedy, it matters but little what the cause is, if 
the remedy costs nothing. And if it is true, 
that in coo) seasons, potatoes do the best, it cer- 
tainly seems to me that common sense favors that 
theory, or practice which would keep potatoes 
cool in a warm season. And in consideration of 
the misery caused by the potato rot during the 
last four years, we may think ourselves quite for- 
tunate if we find a remedy even at some expense, 
I wish some one who has had experience in this 
matter would let us know about it. 

Truly, W.R. 
>> Last season we recommended deeper plough- 
ing lor potatoes than is found necessary for corn. 
It is certain that deep ploughing keeps the soil 


}more moist through the summer than shallow 


ploughing, and that potatoes are more apt by half 
It is 
admitted, also, that potatoes do not require so 


to suffer for want of moisture than corn is. 


much heat by a great deal as corn requires, and 
therefore there is less risk in covering them deep, 
where the earth is cooler than it is near the sur- 
Cool seasons are not unfavorable to pota- 
toes, and they always rot most in very hot weath- 
er. Sull it is not yet proved that deep ploughing, 


face. 


ON THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF THE DOMESTIC FOWL. 
Written for the Massachusetts Ploughman by Dr. 
Bennett, of Plymouth, Mass. 

Spanish Moreters. The Spanish fowl is 
over medium size, and may be described as fol- 
lows: plumage, variegated ; frequently black, 
but generally speckled or yellowish brown, some- 
times quite hight: and both cockerels and bens 
are muttled, with a heavy ** imperial,” or * goat- 
beard,’’ under the throat, and usually quite a 
crest or tép-knot, mach resembling in all these 
respects the Golden Pheasant, with this diifer- 
ence, however, that the erest of the Spanish 
Muitler is smaller, and the imperial larger, the 


|mufiler being about the same in both breeds. 


Tails and wings longer than most of the large 
breeds, excepting the Dorkings: combs, usually 
rooed wr duuble: wattles, sized: legs, 
larve. ocesstenelly feathered. and very in color - 
egys, large, white, and well flavored. They are 
among the very best layers, and are good setters, 
and careful nurses. Atl things considered, per- 
haps these fowls have few if any superiors. The 
breed 1s established, and is derived from an ori- 
ginal cross of the Madrid fowl with the Shang- 
hae. 

ENeciiwen Raven. These beautiful fowls are 
**as black as a raven,”’ and much more glossy ; 
in fact their plumage is exceedingly brilliant. 
They are pertectly black, black ** all over,” 
feathers, legs, comb, and all, (in fact they have 
seareely any comb or wattles,) exeepung, occa- 
sionally, a few red feathers on the cockerels. 
Heads, very small: tails, extremely large. 
‘They are a species of the ** Game,”’ and their 


flesh, therefore, is very fine and well flavored. 


They are the best layers of all the “ Game 
Fowl,’ and their eggs are rich and savoury. 
Iu size they are medium, and in form most sym- 
metrical. ‘They may be classed with the most 
valuable fowls. ‘The pure bloods are very rare. 
| have but few. 


Whurre Cocurs Cuisa Fowr. These fowls 


very much resemble the Cochin Chinas, hereto- | 
fore described by me, in general appesrance, | 


with the exception of color. ‘They are perfectly 


white in plumage, with yellow legs, (sometimes | 


feathered,) and red, single, medium-sized combs 
and waties. ‘They are more tender, when 
young, than the common Cochins, owing to their 
color, and possess no advantage over them in any 
respect, except the fancy. All white fowls are 
mbre tender and difficult to raise than dark col- 
ored ones of the same species; so of cattle, and 
men. All persons of close observation 
can attest to the truth of this remark. Ifa light 
colored towl and a dark one should be presented 
for your choice, both having precisely the same 
ebaracteristies in all other respects, by all means 
select the dark as the most hardy, and conse- 
queatly the most profitable. Mr. Spooner of 
this place has some of the most perfect of this 
breed that 1 have seen, obtained from the stock 
ot Mr. N. ©. Day, of Leominster. They are 
large and beautiful. 1 have some of the same. 
Wuire Cuixa Fowt. These are the real 
Canton fowls. The pure bloods are entirely 
winte in plumage, with wings and tails longer 
than the Cochins. Combs, red, single, and 
large. Wattles, medium: legs, yellow, and 
destitute of feathers: size of body, approxi- 
mating to the Great Malays. As layers they 
are rather over medium, and their flesh is good. 
They are early fit for the market, and many good 
judges consider them among the best fowls. 


sv ot 


I am frequently pressed for my opinion as to 
which breeds of fowls are the best, and if those 
interested will wait until I finish this essay, I 
will give it in a separate article, pointing out the 
best breeds for specific objects, and giving the 
reasons therefor—for without a substantial rea- 
son, My opinion would be as worthless as that of 
the veriest novice. My friends must excuse me 
for not giving more elaborate replies in my pri- 
vate epistolary correspondence, as it is impossi- 
ble for me to do so without materially interfer- 
ing with my professional avocations ; but I will 
endeavor to reply to all important questions upon 
this subject, through the press, thus making one 
reply suffice for a large number. 

‘T'we Cavcurta Fowt. This species of the In- 
dia fowl is white, with black tails. Comb and 
wattles—medium : size—smaller than the white 
Chinas, tho’ they may be ranked with the large 
breeds. They are medium layers of well flavor- 
ed eggs, and their flesh is good. 

Brack Iranian Fown. These fowls are black, 
as their name indicates, tho’ the males have a 
few red feathers on the shoulders, neck, and 
loins. Combs (both of the cockerels and hens,) 
—single and very large, and lopped over on one 
side. ‘They are the best of the Italian race— 


good layers of large white eggs,—active, healthy 


medium sized, fine fleshed, and may be classed 


‘with the best breeds. Their dew-laps are of ajed. They are very active, and docile, and 
| yellow or gold color, beautifully contrasting with tractable as well as tough and hardy, and will 
‘their large bright red combs, and wattles, and | perform much labor from 4 to 8 years of age, 
black plumage. I obtained some beautiful spe-| without diminishing their size or aptness to fat- 
cimens of the Black ae ls age ten.’ 
George C. Peirce, and G. R. Carlton, j excs.—We find in the Uti 
vers, who are very capable of judging of the re-| PR aging es aod te bok s the — 
lative merits of fowls. tage | select email trees for transplanting in es nd 
| Twe Virorta Fowt. I say the Virginia fowl, | |. their growth, Large trees may be success- 
‘because for this special breed there is no other) ¢ y planted as small ones. The mode and re- 
name, while most other Virginia fowls have some |... of an experiment, made by Messrs Pomeroy 

“specifie cognomen. ‘This is a very superiet! o 14 Dutton, of Utiea, are thus given : 
breed of large fowls. Plemage—ssusity dark, | "Those gen transplanted trees, compris- 
| tho’ occasionally speckled ; legs—generally desk | ing maples, elms, beech, &c., some thirty feet 
jand long, sometimes yellow, and sometimes) i.” ) eight, which were transplanted without be- 
| green, occasionally feathered. Combs—single, ing shorn of any of their branches. the process 
Good of removal was a8 follows :—In the fall, before 





‘and medium sized; wattles—common. Goo 
| layers, setters and nurses. Tr heir precise ongin | the frost, a trench was dug around the trees se- 
‘is not known, They are evidently a cross of | ju.q from ten to fifteen feet in diametre, and 
‘superior bloods, tho’ a real breed having the the roots severed. In the winter, when the 
“necessary stamina to sustain their distinctive | ground had become solid from freezing, the trees 
‘character. From their general characteristics I butted out by the aid of oxen and levers, with 
|have no doubt they contain Shanghae blood. | the mass of earth firmly attached to the roots. 
| Messrs. Pierce and Carlton, of Danvers, have | They were then transplanted erect on a strong 
| some of the best specimens in the country. sled, built for the purpose, and set out. 
rece weet me These trees grew in open land, a mile anda 
(For the Ploughman.] half from the eity. They puton their foliage 
last spring as if wholly unconscious that they 
PACKING EGGS. | were not still in, their\native soil, and the enter- 
Mr. Eprror,—Please inform me what you prising gentlemen, who undertook thi } 
consider the best way of preserving eggs, Say coarse are rewarded with shade trees which by 
| for six or seven months, an¢@ the best and safest! the old practice would have required twenty 
way of packing them to goto California. Please | years to produce. ’ 
inform me as soon as you can. 1 
From your —— 








Frincen Gentian.—Perhaps the fairest and 
most delicate flower of this season is the fringed 
Rockport, Oct. 4th- | Gentian. It blooms in the months of September 

— | and October, wasting its beauty upon the chilly 

UG> We have often published in the Ploughman | air when few are searching the fields for floral 
various modes that are adapted to preserve eggs; | treasures. Its corolla, which is divided into seg- 
yet we are not very confident as to the best. It) ments, 1s of a deep and fine purple, and termi- 
seems to be necessary to exclude the air as much| nates at the margin in adelicate fringe. It 
as possible and to keep the eggs cool. 


| opens and expands on sunny days, and at other 
4 Be | times remains closed and folded, or twisted round. 
Some pack down in sawdust, some in lime, jis habits and peculiarities are described with 
some in salt or plaster ; while some recommend | equal faithfulness and beauty in Bryant's admira- 
|hog’slard. This last would effectually exclude the | ble stanzas - k the F ringed focal Rey 
; .| species of the Gentian is found in several local- 
— sanay sgeciemmnersyuesiipecainaniees teat | ites in this neighborhood. It grows upon the 
| ome ’ ._| border of the Eastern Railroad, not far from the 
It is supposed to be essential to set the eges UP Groat Swamp, and also ina field near Dark 
jend downwards and then the box or cask should Lane. Its name with botanists is Gentiana Crin- 
| be labeled “this side up.” [Editor. | ita.—[Salem Freeman. 














New Sarcens. Thetwo best new shrubs are 
Wiegela rosea and the double Japan spirea; both 
THE OLMSTED STOVE. perfectly hardy in our gardens, and both very 
This steve, which was invented, on scientific | handsome. The blossoms of the former are of the 
|prineiples, by Professor Denison Olmsted, of | *'° of a shilling, and open of a delicate apple 
Vale College, has stood the test of a long trial, blossom color, changing to a deep pink or rose. 
‘and fully merits all that has been said in its {Horticulturist | 
‘favor. Having used the Olmsted stove of two | 
| barrels above twelve years, and having also tried 


[For the Ploughman.} 








Seasonaste Caution. Asthe grain-thresh- 
- ti : i at hand, it may be 2 

various other stoves, particularly the air-tight | We OY odvice to ps pHa ney 4 i 
jstoves, so called, both yon — = ~ | charge of threshing machines to be cafeful in the 
‘burning of wood and of coal, | give a decided) |, of them. Nota season passes over, in which 


| fere » rer 3 | inf 
| preference to the former, over all the others, on| are not called upon to record some painful ae- 


account of economy, convenience, comfort, and | cident by the recklessness with which they are 


safety. ' sometimes attended. Only last week, a man b 
mh, - 4 u » t ; . y 

Phe peculiar advantages of the Olmsted stove | iin aomoal iaiaed Hall, im Queen Anne’e excise 

Poe in the well-fitted lining of the best) ty, Maryland, had his right hand torn off while 


fire-brick, by which the coal is kept fully ignited _ pou! acwooe ae orem a 


jat ared heat, without transmitting so much heat An admonition like this, should not be disregard- 
|to the iron fire-barrel as injuriously to affect the) ed.—[Germantown Telegraph. 


air of the room, coming in contact with it ex-| 
ternally. } 

2d, in the radiating barrel, affording a large | 
surface, whence additional heat, at a moderate | 
| temperature, is diffused into the room. | The sponge of commerce is found attached to 
3d, in the dampers, which render this, to all in-| rocks in various depths between three fathoms 
jtents and purposes, an air-tight stove, equal in| and thirty. When alive, it is of a dull, bluish 
\efficacy to the best so named, and by means of! black above, and of a dirty white beneath.— 
| which the draft can be so regulated as to make a| There are several qualities, ibly indicating 
ismal] quantity of fuel last a long time. |as many distinct species. he best are taken 


No other stoye, that has fallen under my no- among the Cytladgs ~ "he sgonge divers, how- 
f people frum the islands of the 





METHOD OF OBTAINING THE 
SPONGE. 


|tiee, combines, in an equal degree, the like ad-} ever, are mostly 
|vantages. ‘Those who are interested in the sub-| Carian coast; from Calymnos, and the islands 
| ject, are referred to Professor Olmsted's ‘‘Obser- | between -Calymnos and Rhodes. *They go in 
| vations on the use of Anthraeite coal,’’ publish- | little fleets of caiques, each of six or seven tons 
led in the “‘American Almanac” for 1837. | burden, and manned by six or eight men. The 
| But my object, in this communication, is not | season for the fishery lasts from May until Sep- 
/so much to express an opinion on the peculiar) tember. All the men dive in turn. They re- 
‘advantages of a stove, that needs only to be fully | main under water from one to three minutes.— 
‘and properly tried to give complete satisfaction, | They descend to the bottom at various depths 
as to state a want and make an inquiry connected | between five fathoms and twenty, or even, 
,therewith. My stoves now need to be relined or| though rarely, thirty. Very few of the Archi- 
/replaced, and I am tired of having this done by| pelago divers can descend so deep as the above- 
| persons who are not provided with suitable mate-| named depth, and it is doubtful whether they can 
| rials to do the work in the best manner. | there-| work in such case. Some years ago a diver as- 
‘fore beg leave te inquire whether any of the/ serted he had bent a rope round the beam of a 
‘agents and manufacturers of the genuine Olm-| Turkish frigate, sunk in thirty fathoms of water 
sted stove still remain in Boston ; and if there be off Scio. Mr. Love, when engaged in raising 
any who hold themselves in readiness to make | the guns of some of the sunken ships, confirmed 
and repair these stoves, 1 venture to suggest that | his stat by finding the rope still bent round 
they will let it be known by advertising. the beam. In deep water, a rope weighed by a 
Cambridge, Oct. 10, 1849. | stone is let down, by which the divers ascend 
| when they have gathered the sponges. They 
(7 If any one can answer this inquiry he may carry nothing about their person except a netted 
oblige many who use this kind of stove. We pos- | bag, which is attached toa hoop suspended round 
sess no information that would be of value. | their necks ; in this they place the sponges. In 
[Editor. | * good locality, a diver may bring up fifty okes of 
| sponges in f oF, + very large sponge may 
mS i ae ea | weigh two okes. The weight is calculated from 
h, DEVON CATTLE, DEEP RED. | the sponges when they are dried. A sponge is 
o> We copy the following just remarks on the | dried in the sun after being cleansed in sea- 
| Devonshire breed of cattle from the Prairie Far- water ; fresh water rots turns it black.— 
| Mer. | The slimy or animal m his stamped out by 
‘Perhaps no imported cattle have been more | the divers’ feet. When dried, the sponges are 
‘admired in this country, with the exception of Stung in circles. ‘They are sold at twenty-five 
the Short Horns, than the Devons. ‘Theircolor, | 4rachins an oke. The chief markets fur them 
symmetry, ease of keeping and fattening ; and | 4re Smyrna, Rhodes and Napoli. 
‘the excellence of the oxen for work, have made | he sponge fisheries were probably conducted 
‘them favorites where they are known. They ®mong the ancient Greeks, as they are now.— 
have yielded the ground to the Short Horns | Hence, information being obtainable with facili- 
more perhaps on account of the superior size of | ‘Y, We find a full account of the sponge in the 
the latter than any thing else ; and as beef is the | Writings of Aristotle. He appears to have been 
leading object in the growth of cattle this is a| deeply interested in its history, on account of the 
rowing consideration. Consequently the pure link it seemed to present between the animal and 
Jevons are more seldom found than Short Horns Vegetable natures. Therefore the question, 
and are less inquired for. The first Devons were} Whether sponges possessed sensation, is dis- 
imported into Western New York, about twenty-| cussed by him more than once, and left undecid- 
five years ago, by Wim. Garbott, Esq.,of Wheat- | ed; the statements for and against their capacity 
land. The native stock of New England is; for feeling are, however, fairly put forward.— 
supposed to be of this blood from general resem-| The same question is debated among naturalists 
blance and from the fact that the first settlers! at the present day, and, as anciently, there are 
were many of them from Devonshire and the ad-| not wanting advocates for either view. Aristotle 
joining counties of England. | distinguishes sponges under two heads — those 
‘The color of pure Devons is always red, va-| that might be anaat, and those which could not. 
rying toa dark mahogany. The dark is gene-| Of the last, he states that their substance was 
jrally most admired, although the light shades compact, but perforated by large canals. They 
‘are equally profitable. There is occasionally a, Were more viscous than other sponges, and, 
‘little white on the belly, which is more common| When dried, remained black. The description 
| with the heifers than the steers, and the cows’ exactly applies to the common coast line sponges 
‘udders are frequently white, the hairs which| of the itgean Sea, useless for economic purpos- 
\form the brush of the tail are very remarkable; €8. His account of the sponges of commerce is 
‘on calves they are of darker shade thaa the more detailed. He distinguishes three varieties : 
other parts of the body, but always turn white those which were lax and porous, those of a thick 
before the animals are three years old. The and close texture, and a third kind, called sponges 
|hide is thin, soft and mellow to the hand; the of Achilles, finer, more compact, and stronger 
| hair silky, and frequently curled. ‘The hornsare than the others. These last were rarest, and 
long, fine and smooth, and frequeptly yellow at, used to be placed in helmets and in boots, as 
ithe root when young; the muzzle and round the ep from pressure for the head and feet. 
_eye yellow, with a bright, keen and active coun-| They all grow on the rocks, adhering not by one 
| point only, nor by the whole surface, but by the 








| tenance. 
The Devons are fine boned, clean limbed, coast which became suddenly deep. He attrib- 
jand very active—resembling in cattle what is ules the superior fineness of texture in these 
‘ealled blood in horses more than any other! deep-sea kinds to the greater uniformity of tem- 
stock. They are good feeders, and make as perature of the water in such places. When 
|much beef in proportion to the food consumed live, and before they are washed, they are black. 
,as any other cattle. Their beef is also of the ‘Their canals are often inhabited by little crusta- 
‘best quality, being what butchers call marbled cea. Such are the leading points of the account 
‘or well mixed with alternate fat and lean; and) given of sponges in the fifth book of the history 
they always prove well when dressed—weigh-| of animals, Vol. ii. pp. 124-128 —From Spratt 
ing heavy to their appearance. In size they are, & Forbes’ Lycia. 
‘about the medium of neat stock. When dress- | 
‘ed, the cows weigh from six to eight hundred; Growrna or Micuicax.—In 1830 the settle- 
unds, grass fed. _ | ment of Michigan had hardly commenced ; now 
|. The bulls of this breed are usually inferior | her population is not less than 400,000. Her soil 
‘in size and beauty to the oxen ; but his stock is bears every species of grain which thrives in the 
|the best proof of the value of a sire, and not state of New York. In 1847 she exported over 
|his appearance. For labor the Devons are not one million of barrels of flour, an amount ten 
excelled by any other breed, and their uniformi- times greater than all the wheat and flour that 
‘ty of color and build renders them easily match- passed through the Erie Canal from west of Buf- 
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Cueansine Pair. The best thing for clean- 
ing oil paint is @ sponge dipped in Ammonia 
which has been copiously diluted in water. Soa 
dissolves the turpentine as well ag,the linseed oil, 
and not only destroys the swooth and shiny sur- 
face, but exposes also the lead to the influence 
of the water and air, and is, therefore, not prac- 
tical 
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falo in 1835. Her total tonnage in 1847 was 

250. ‘The aggregate commerce for the same 
| year was over thirteen millions. Her fisheries 
| yield $200,000 a year; her woo! uet is over 

digenous and 

a eas oie i — 
RAILROADS IN ENGLAND. aes —s 
| A correspondent of the Express remarks — PLYMOUTH CO. CATTLE SHOW. 
abusive. igh gentlemen are coming ee rude | says :— 

pe Sen Peo on ane The | “We conclude, in this number, our publica- 
ons page - ti , ‘ ; 

disclosure against the Railway King, George tion of the reports presented at the Cattle Show, 
| thets that coarse English can supply, are spared REPORT ON IMPROVEMENTS. 

him, both in meetings and in the press. His ill-| Mx. Presipent,—Many practical farmers take 
|gotten treasure, however, is being ransacked | as their surest guides in new precesses, the re- 
probably in a year or two be both a beggar and | leads to no wrong views of the importance and 

an outcast. Ata late meeting, it was actually | uses of theory. The confinement of attention 

proposed as a resolution, that no one in the com- | exclusively to practices established by custom 
cation with him. The knavish dupes are as ma- | of improvement. With a namerousclass of farm- 
lignant as they were servile and foolish before. | ers there is danger of falling into these confined 

The almost unbounded misery which he and | views, and consequently neglect in the employ- 

terpoise of good, if it leads, for all the Compa- ‘deductions of scientific research do sometimes 

nies, to an efficient audit of accounts, which the | disappoint in their application to practice. It 
against. ble life are beyond human reach, and hence the 
eames foundation of the cautions so often given not to 

M E (’ H A N I ( A R T S practice extensively on any theory till its correct- 

‘ 
will not at once and with certainty teach what to 
| do, if the lessons of it must be subjected to the 
THE WHEELING WIRE BRIDGE. test of experience, the conclusion is easily formed 
now in the progress of construction over the Ohio | agriculture, that we may as we!l proceed with- 
river at Wheeling, will be understood from the | out its lessons as labor in the attainment of them. 
following description of it, the items of which These conclusions would not be Jess unjust than 

Charles Ellet, Jr :-— Take for illustration the medical art, let the 

The span of the bridge is 1,010 feet from cen- | physician practice exclusively on theory without 
’ . | 

tre to centre of the supporting towers, being 152 |“ - - 

feet longer than the celebrated Freibourg bridge, — be very We do to kill re largest a - 

which is the greatest span heretotore constructed. |"! augers | eooates © _ erg os 

The height of the floor at its greatest elevation, | S#@HCe © little or no importance to the physi- 

giving an elevation of 22 feet above the great |dence to commit the management of the body 

flood of 1832, and 58 above any other known rise | “"er disease to a man who rejecting all teach- 
of the uisenta ¢ a stage of water, by the way jings of science, should ground all his preserip- 
, lod . 5] 7? 
‘ : | the character and progress of disease. 

never navigated in consequence of the overflow | Surwd. : 

of the banks, the submerging of the bottoms, and | Alll theories in the art of agriculture have been 

the general sweeping off of wood piles, &c. ; 80 formed from observation and experience. The 

matter rather of curiosity than of practical utility. | alfected by those numerous changes which are 
|On a rise of twenty-feet above low water there | taking place in the composition of soils and the 
| will be an elevation of 77 feet from the surface of variations in seasons. What is the best practice 
the water to the floor of the bridge. - . - 

| Tie seman of the eastern tower is 133 1-2 | alone cannot show us, and without its aids, 
| ahéive low water, and 70 feet above the abut- | ©xPeruments would be little more than repetitions 

24 feet wide, with two foutways, each 3 1-3 feet, | long since have rendered obsolete. Experiments 
\and an intermediate carriage way 17 feet wide. | worthy of any imitation and worth recording, 
| wire, 4 inches in diameter ; and 1,330 feet long. |perimenter may know nothing of system, but 

These cables rest on,iron rollers ‘placed on the | his attention, care and study have conducted 

summits of the towers, the shiveante of wikis him to conclusions strictly philosophical. 

| would be occasioned by the contraction and elon- [We anticipate the most important results in stim- 

gation of the wires, consequent on variations of | ulating enquiry and giving such new directions 

temperature, or the transitory loads that may |to labors as may conduce to general prosperity. 
J ” i neas lready, but 
heavy masoury of the wing walls at each end of | TY “rmer in a measure understands a pele 
the bridge. The length of the wood work which | "ope all who engage in the processes will avail 
rests on the cables is 960 feet ; its weight, 546 | themselves of every attainable assistance in ex- 
| pounds per lineal foot, or 525,160 pounds, or 262 | J ; : 
|tons in the whole. Each cable is composed of | offiei _—— sere =—y “— coro 
| 550 strands of No. 10 wire. The weight of each | OUCICOUY ane realize greater gains. — 
to place motives before them to seek new light 
strands, is 330 pounds making, with the weight ith : 

of timber, bolts, castings’, su ders, &c., 920 \Gerenl iaiie a . for 

pounds per lineal foot, or 441 tons as the porma- expesiments to 4 tas ta bbat ime.ts atply 

is i i the bridge i : : 

— Pee! ao e bene ate Peery e ‘ “7 Secs easy experiment and the result more certain than 

weight that is ever likely to = or I may say, |" ™™ny a ee on res a how- 

ever can possibly be brought upon it. col- |¢7er. came to different ‘conclaaiame, _ 

National road would fill the length of the span | ately — — ngprene Mi “Ge peti- 

from one abutment to the other. The flooring is | W_wW od of Midd oan _ yoo h a. f: ‘hed 

wide enough to receive two such columns, and |" * *¥,000 OF Middledorough, an v _ 
. : | cording to the rules given. 

a time; and, assuming the average weiglit of | : , 

700 pounds, and of each loaded wagon at 12,- it docs wot appear in his statement that he 
jage weight of 150 pounds each, at the same |nored in May and August till the present year. 
| time, octane an pa see of 593,400 pounds, at eg 0 been carefully weighed the sec- 
| or 297 tons as a test of any transitory weight | he comparisons of that your would 
‘equal to the weight of 700 cattle, or 4000 men fent. The object of the requisition to weigh this 
| New the aggregate strength of ihe 6.000 strands | Year was to ascertain the ultimate influence of 
| of wire composing the 12 cables, at 1,500 pounds | Ratuanalehth at di ante Giaed It appears 
| tension for each, (and this is ascertained by a ma- d ee land th ee renee 
ichine for the purpose,) is 9,900,000 pounds, or | *" er tend than the sesidue. ‘Thieciscum- 
- pe $4 ; stance would manifestly make the comparison 
| therefore, they will be capable of supporting five | |. : 
| ames the tension which actually has place, and eee g ~e hn acide We oahu 
| when the platform is covered with 32 loaded | of the several plats the second year, we have no 

. ; eee ey f full comparisons excepting between the 

times the tension produced by the bridge itself, |'"°*"S ° P pe : 
| and three times the additional tension produced |mosthe of May sad Augen. The applicant 

by the load upon the flooring. Thus it would states that the plat dressed in August was moist- 

A ad by the character of the past season. 

sufficient for all practical purposes; and all oth- oe rs. : : 

: P | Notwithstanding this circumstance the aggregate 
| oe of the structure are in the same propor- | amount of hay produced on the land dressed in May 

‘ 7 | August. We have supposed that spring dress- 

per ey pect de so aye jose. sdamtny |ing would generally produce the greatest amount 

Then may Wheeling be proud of her great ‘of grass, but itis not a convenient season either 
. . to mowing fields. The general practice will 

pomed it stats pobe | om — and | properly be to dress mowing grounds the last of 

haat }summer and in the autumnal months. Accord- 

; ; a seem that some preference should be given to 

the Pittsburg American that daring the past week the month of August; but the influence will be 
— pea seon ate in that — ~— o nearly as great in any of the fall months, and 
| ve ’ 0 jor the purpose of testing its ad- 

: a Phe | will be true to their interest and supply an abun- 
jexperiment resulted in favor of the new gun, dance of manure in some of the months. The 
| which exploded only at the 255th round, while | committee think in plain and easy processes there 
| the same strength of reinforce, exploded at lof Mr. W.'s omissions, the award of the premi- 
i 85th —_ The ye of the new piece um is withheld, and a gratuity reeommended 
|is Lieut. Rodman, of the United States Army, | of $6. 

/non hollow instead of solid, as heretofore, the | made by Horace Collamore, of Pembroke, in the 
|“*eore’’ being prepared so as to enclose a conti- | application of salt; the result of which shows no 
|nuous current of cold water, which, by a steady | influence to encourage to much extent the use of 
| thereby increases the density and consequent! | eral years ago by Mr. Alden of F. Bridgewater, 
| the strength of the metal. ithe results were something more favorable, but 
os ss there was not enough efficacy manifested in that 
salt as manure. From observation we think it 
‘highly beneficial, and a very enduring fertilizer 
Everybody should make tomato catsup now, © some soils, and on some that it produces no 
| job, by paring the tomatoes, and various other la- serve to show where it can be used with profit. 
bor-making contrivances, The tomatoes should In the orchard and nursery it can always be used 
| pieces, put in @ kettle, and boiled until cooked ing taken not to have it come in contact with 
Arey tower = —— nd — - Ee ~~ | tender trees as it would kill them much quicker 
Bn & cabender, pressing it well to than insects. In the culture of plants of marine 


over 35,000, and its value is estimated at $1,757- 
$400,000. Tron, copper, salt, plaster are in- 
| ‘ abundant. 
railway mee of the week are gus e on emorial of t 
| The rail tings of the week tyand) pp The Wid Colony M ial of the 13th 
Had daily more astounding ; no epi- heldin Bridgewater on the 2d inst.”’ 
’ 5 ; 
| most effectually by the lawyers, and the man will | sults of experiments. This is well, when it 
pany should speak to him, or hold any communi- | would place an effectual obstacle to the progress 
those like him have caused, will have some coun- | ment of necessary means of advancement. The 
directors and their minions deprecate and fight | must be so, because some of the laws of vegeta 
ness has been proved in experience. If science 
The magnitude of the immense Wire Bridge | that it is of little or no importance in the art of 
are derived from the report of the Engineer, Mr. | ge age of theory in other occupations. 
/any regard to the results of experience, and he 
is 97 feet above the low water level of the Ohio, |!" + we should esteem it the height of impru- 
that is so seldom attained, and when attained is | tions exclusively om perscael experience of 
that all references to and comparisons with it are application of them in practice will be greatly 
jin a particular location and climate, science 
| ment by which it is supported. ‘The flooring is |of processes, which altered circumstances should 
|The flooring is supported by 12 cables of iron |must embrace philosophical principles ; the ex- 
ait sdiee Ge teen. of ts cale wilen! It is from carefully conducted experiments 
| 
pass over. The cables are anchored into the We propose subjects for experiments, which ev- 
4 tending their knowledge, that with clearer and 
i > P ) p ° . 
lineal foot of the 12 cables, composed of 6,000 and unite, as opportunities are p sods acience 
ment weight of the bridge itself. Now, inde- manave to mowing fields. ‘This weet ceemlan 
umn of 16 of the six horse wagons used on the judged advieable to renew the offers. Unfortun- 
therefore capable of containing 32 such teams at | of conducting the experiment in all respects ac- 
000 pounds, and allowing 500 men of the aver- | weighed any beside the product of the lend me- 
| ond year. 
ever likely to be brought upon it. This is about | have been quite as important as those of the pres- 
| the applications in different months. 
was lower 
| 4,960 tons. in the codinary state of the bridge, unjust, and give the moist plat a greater or less 
|teams they will be capable of resisting three 
seem that the strength of the cables is more than | CT !@nd than that dressed in May, therefore fa- 
It is confidently expected, no untoward event | was ninety three pounds more than that dressed in 
achievement ; then will she have distinguished | for the preparation or the application of manure 
. |ing to the experiment now before us,it would 
New ty Invenren Cannon.—We learn from + “ 
| farmers may consult their convenience, if they 
| vantages over guns cast in the usual way. 
|the other with precisely the same charge and | should be strict compliance with rules; in view 
j and his improvement consists in casting the can-| A carefully conducted experiment has been 
|flow during the process of cooling, chills and | the article as a fertilizer. In an experiment sev- 
— RSE 
HINTS FOR THE HOUSE WIFE | instance to justify any thing like a general use of 
‘ 
'and some folks do convert this into a wearisome Visible effect. Trials on a small scale will best 
lbe well washed in cold water, cut into two 
{make as much of the tomato pass through as_pos- | 


~. | origin, salt may be pretty freely used and with 
Ao take ga the soods, put tom again and foi and £8 bene. ‘The’ applicant for the premium 
{stir until itis reduced one half, if the liquid is thin | SPPCArs Mages ore wee all the conditions 
| —if not much but the juice of your tomato passed | th e offer, and therefore ought to receive it, 
jena — seive, boil it down -s one _ or one | mi — or no _—— I $10. to the public. 
| fourth. n pour it intoa crock, and to every | 40 Mr. Collamore is awarde: ; 
| quart add a large tea-spoonful of cayenne pepper | Five claims were entered to the premiums of- 
j and one or two, if you like, of cinnamon—half a | fered for the most successful experiments in the 
| pint of strong cider vinegar—stir it, let it cool, and | cultivation of cranberries. One has been with- 
| put it away in bottles tightly corked. I generally | drawn and another claimant deceased before ma- 
| put mine in large stone jugs—as much as three | king any progress in his experiment. Paul 
| gallons in a jug—shake it up, and pour ont a bot- | Hathaway, of Middleborough, Luther Richards 
{tle when wanted, and it always keeps good; bat! of W. Bridgewater, and Libbeus Smith, of Ab- 
{ People oe SHS Mens cage 7. ce = | ington, have presented statements. In these we 
(Mrs. Swisshelm. perceive that the habits of the vines, and the 





soils most congenial to their growth and produc- 
tiveness, are no more then very imperfectly un- 
derstood by the applicants. And we suppose 
this is the case with farmers generally. We 
have been accustomed till within a few years to 
regard cranberry vines as intruders in our low 
meadows, and heve studied the means of their 
extermination rather than of their increase and 
fruitfulness. The cultivation of them is a new 


only a very limited experience. 
eorrectness of it in his practice. 


ilar operations. 


cranberry vines. 


dens. 


ean juxuriate in water. 


for the health of the vines. 
have selected more eligible situations. 


$7 to L. Richards. 


made on a certain quantity of land. 


in quantity and quality by cultivation. 


abroad may justify continued and liberal encour 
agement. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MORRILL ALLEN, 
for Com. on Improvements. 
Bridgewater, Oct 3, 1849. 


ON WORKING OXEN. 
The Committee on Working Oxen and Steers, having at 


following report: 


present. The following premiums are recommended. 
To Willard Wood, of bricgewater, the first premium of 


To Mark T. Hudson, of EF. Sridgewater, the Sa “ 

To Calvin Chamberlain, “ . the fourth “ 
For the best pair of three year old steers— 

To Philander Wood, of Bridgewater, the first premium of 


For the best pair two year old steers— 
To Cornelius Holmes, Jr., of Bridgewater, the first pre- 


To John K. Hathaway, of East Bridgewater, the okt . 
ond premium of 
For the best pair of yearling steers — 
To Abram Washburn, 2d, of Bridgewater, the first pre- 
minm of 3, 
To Jantes Copeland, of West Bridgewater, the second 
premium of 


chusetts Ploughman. 


Bridge water, each one volume of the Boston Cultivator. 
Per order of the committee. 
EBENEZER PRATT. 


ON PLOUGHING. 


Nourse, & Mason's 
Second 
used, Prouty & Mears’s. 
gles, Nourse & Mason’s plough used. 
drove. Plough—Ruggles, Nourse & M 
and made use of Ruggles, Nourse & Magon’s ploughs. 
Sixth do, to Van R. Swift, of do, 85 
Mears’s. 
drove. Plough, Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's. 


Eighth do, to Francis Copeland, of do, $3. 


Plough, Rag- 
gles, Nourse & Mason's. —_ al 


drove. Plough, Prouty & Mears’s. 
Tenth do, to Philander Wood, of do, @1. 
gles, Nourse & Mason's. 


Massachusetts Ploughman. 











| 


| its work very fairly. 


of the Cultivator. 
There was also a double plough presented for the observ- 
ance of your committee. 


merits. All which is respectfully submitted. 


VIRGIL AMES, Chairman. 


ON BEEF. 


make the following report: 


Bridgewater, the first, 


“ Areatus Forbes, of Bridgewater, the 3d, 
Fat Cows. 


“ Avery Lothrop, of Bridgewater, the 2d 


Spencer Leonard; all of Bridgewater 
To Benj. Hobart, of Abington, Seabury Hathaway, of E 


each of the Massachusetts Plonghman. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
JOHN TILDEN, Chairman. 
ON INVENTIONS. 
The Committee on Inventions recommend the following 
awards. 
To Mr. ©. H. Packard of N. Bridgewater, for an improv- 
ed swedging and punching machine, a0 
To Sam’! Keene, Jr., of E. Bridgewater, for an improved 
heel-cutting machine, 400 
To David E. shaw, of N. Bridgewater, for an improved 
head-block for holding shoes, = 2 00 
For the Committee. 


SAMUEL LEON ». 
Bridgewater, Oct. 3d, 1849. sain 





ON HORSES AND COLTS. 

Your Committee on Horses and Colts have attended to 
their duty, and would report as follows: 

The committee recommend to Robert Andrews of Bridge- 
water, for the best horse, a premium of sion 00 








with benefit, asa preventive of insects, care be- | 


To Thomas Drew, of Halifax, for the second best, 5 00 
To Lyman Copeland, of West Bridgewater, for the best 
colt, 6 00 
To Lysander Hayward, of Halifax, for the second best, 4 00 
Respectfully submitted by the committee. 
ON STOCK. 

Your committee on stock in pens have attended to the du- 
ty assigned them, and report as follows: 

To Henry H. Whitman, of West Bridgewater, for the 
best milch cow, 700 

To John E. Howard, of do, for second best do, 5 00 

Heifers having had a calf— 

To Jonathan Howard, of W. Bridgewater, for best, 5 00 

To George King, of Bridgewater, for 2d best, ” suo 

ey oat ens hada x 

To Henry 1. itman, of W. Bridgewater, for 506 

“© Laban Forbes, of Bridgewater, 2d do, sang 300 


Bulls. 
To Chelsias Howard, of Halifax, for best, 500 
“ George Drew, of Halifax, for 2d best, 300 
Bull Calves. 

To Isaac Pratt, of Middleboro’, for best, 800 
“ Lawrence Copeland, of W. Bridgewater, for 2d best, 

200 

Heifer Calves. 

To Zebulon K. Pratt, of Middleboro’, for best 300 
* Joseph Copeland, of Bridgewater, for ad do, 200 
To Henry Alden, of Bast Bridgewater, William H. 


Vaughn, of Middieboro’, Josiah Whitman, of East Bridge- 
water, | vol esch of the Massachusetts Ploughman. 

To Bdwaid Porcheron, | vol of the Cuttivator; William 

, of E. Bridgewater, 1 do, do; Willmm Dunbar, o 


| Beith 
Bridgewater, } do do. 


SAMUEL W. BATES, Chaitman. 


process in which the operator can avail himself 
of compasatively little scientific research, and of 
To great extent 
he must frame his own theory, and prove the 
The variety of 
soils will occasion widely different results of sim- 
Theories will be numerous and 
all of them may seem well sustained by practical 
results in certain localities. The general and as 
we suppose correct opinion has been that much 
water contributes to the vigor and fruitfulness of 
Now it is contended that these 
berries may be easily raised in any of our gar- 
There may be an upland cranberry that 
will flourish in almost any soil, but the common 
found in low meadows we think never does well 
without the aid of much water; it may not be 
necessary that water should often pass over the 
vines ; if the roots reach it in plenty the required 
nutriment will be imparted. Hence we can 
have fine beds of cranberries on upland; where 
the springs come so near the surface the roots 
We think the soil on 
which Mr. H. is experimenting not moist enough 
Messrs. S. and R. 
It is yet 
too early to estimate the comparative merits of 
the experiments by the amount of frait produced. 
Judging, as we must to some extent, by the care 
and correctness of the applicants in detailing 
their several operations, we can have no hesi- 
tancy in recommending the award of the first 
premium, $10, to L. Smith, and the second of 


Should the trustees think proper to hold out 
continued encouragement to the culture of this 
fruit, it would be well to require each experiment 
Operations 
on one or two rods of land are not likely to pro- 
duce results which would justify a reeommenda- 
tion of similar operations on an extensive scale. 
Though at present possessed of very little know- 
ledge on the subject, we cannot reasonably doubt 
the practicability of greatly improving this fruit 
The 
growing demand for the article at home and 


tended to the duty assigned them, beg leave to make the 


There were 26 yoke of oxen and steers entered, and 23 


27, 
To Philander Wood, of Bridgewater, the second “ of 5,00 
of 3,00 
of 1,00 


£5.00 
To Cornelius Holmes, of Bridgewater, the 2d premium 3,00 


mium of 1,00 


2,00 


1,00 
To Abram T. Low, John J. Howard, Newton Mite hell, 
Ira Conant, of Bridgewater, each one volume of the Massa- 


To Nathaniel Southworth, of Carver, Reuben Thompson, 
of Plympton, Chipman Porter, of Halifax, the town of 


c, do award eure a premiums: 
he first premium to John J. Howard, of ween, 
| $11, he having held and drove. Plough used—Rugzles, 


do, to Nathaniel Southworth, of Carver, 89.— 
Third do, to Willard Wood, of Bridgewater, @8—Rug- 
Fourth do, to Ira Conant, of do, $8, he having held and 
Fifth do, to Abram T. Low, of do, Ore hetd and drove, 
Plough, Prouty & 


Seventh do, to Horace Ames, of do, $5, having held and 


Ninth do, to Elisha G. Leach, of do, @3, having held and 


Plough, Rug- 


To Reuben Thompson, of Plympton, Chipman Porter, of 
Halifax, Albert Thomas, of Middleboro’, | vol, each of the 


To Mark !’. Hudson, of E. Bridgewater, Calvin Chamber- 
lain, of do, Martin D. Holmes, of Bridgewater, 1 vol, each 


They saw it operated, and it did 
Your committee are very happy to 
| see the spirit of improvement manifested; but the machine 
being a novel thing to them, they cannot so wel! judge of its 


Your Committee on Beef have attended to their duty and 


Fifteen oxen were entered for premium, and your com- 
mittee must say that it was difficult for them to decide to 
whom to award the first premium, but they have come to 
the conclusion to award Mr. James Copeland, of West 

7 00 
To Galen Manly, of N. Bridgewater, the 2d, % 00 
300 


To Reuben Thompson, of Halifax, the Ist premium, @5 00 
3 


00 
Your Committee award to the following persons one vol 


of the Cultivator each: Wm. Dunbar, Calvin Leavitt, 


Bridgewater, Galen Manly, of North Bridgewater, 1 vol 


— 
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THE POETS CORNER. — 


SUMMER'S FAREWELL. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 








What sound is that? °Tis Summer's farewell 
In the breath of the night-wind sighing ; 

The chill breeze comes like 9 sorrowful dirge 
That wails o’er the dead and the dying. 

The sapless leaves are eddying round, 
On tae path which they lately shaded ; 

The onk of the forest i# losing its robe ; 
The flowers have fallen and faded. 

All that I look on but saddens my heart, 

To think that the lovely «0 soon should part. 


Vet why should I sigh? Other Summers w ul come, 
Joys like the past one bringing ; 
Aguin will the vine bear it# blushing fruit 5 
Again will the birds be singing ! 
The forest wil! put forth its “honors” again ; 
The rose be as sweet in its breathing 
The woodbine will climb round the lattice pane 
As wild and rich in its wreathing. 
The hives will heve honey, the bees will ham, 


Other flowers wil! spring, other Summers will come. 


They will, they will! bat, ah! who can tell 
Whether I may live on til! their coming ? 
This spirit may sleep too soundly then 
To wake with the warhling or hurmming; 


This cheek, now pale, may be paler fir, 


WV ben the summer aun next is glowing; 
The cherishing rays may gild with het 
The saseon m\ grave-turf growing 


—_ 
The earth may be glad, but work and gieom 


May dwell with me in the silent tomb 


And few would weep, in the beautiful world, 
For the famele=s one who hed left it 5 
Pew would remember the form cut off, 
And mourn the stroke that cleft it ; 
Moeny might keep my name on their hip, 
Pleased with that name degrading 
My follies and sins clone would live, 
A theme for their cold upbraiding 
Oh! what achenge in my spint’s dream 
May there be ere the neat samumer sun shall beam ! 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. — 





THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


BY MES. KIRKLAND. 





[t is not easy to convince the young of the 
moral meaning and effects of early neglect of in- 
struction. The meaning certainly is—though it 
may sound severe in such plain words—a want of 
right principle, and a habit of eye-service, a lack 
uf the obedience due to parents, and a cruel for- 
yetfulness of their cares and anxieties. It is 
true that neglect of school-studies does not pre- 
seat itself to young people, in these aspects. but 
this is the plain English of the matter. A little 
reflection, or a good deal, may set it right; but 
by the time reflection comes, bad habits are 
formed, and the way is hard to retrace, and reso- 
lution is enfeebled, and attention ts taken up by 
anew set of associations, and so the golden 
hours go by unimproved. So much, in few 
words, for the meaning of an unfaithful mode of 
dealing with sehvol-duties, 

As to the consequences, we must speak quite 
as seriously. One great evil presents itself at the 
very outset—it is the temptation to falsehood. 
‘This begins with the first eluded lesson, but it is 
hard to say where nt will end. ‘The very first 
time that a scholar comes into the class with a 
placid and unconscious look, takes her seat with 
her companions as if she knew her lessons, and 
trusts to cyance or to the whispers of her trusty 


pie 





———_ — 
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jt rest, little dependent on fortune and not at all! Srrance Promise or Marrtace.—The fel- }self anh Mrs. Allan, Edgar was formally adopt- | 


'on fashion? Who torments us by a petty, pry- 
| Ing curiosity so much, as one whose rational cu- 


real interest?’ Who that knows how to value 


| books, will be likely to run mad after dress and | 


{vulgar show’ The vapid and artificial manners 
| which prevail in what is called fashionable soci- 
ety, are an obvious attempt to cover up ignorance 
under a pretence of indifference. Cisod sense 
‘cannot be affected, but a cold hauteur is within 
| the reach of the meanest capacity. One may fit 
j one’s self cheaply for fashionable society, but 
| years of mental efforts are required in order to 
‘take us tolerable in that which is truly cultiva- 
,ted and elegant in tastes and acquirements. A 
| sudden fortune wil! make us at once acceptable 
lin the former, but we cannot pass current in the 


latter unless we have began in youth the prepar- | 


atory process ; our literary coloring must be in- 
grain. x : 
Perhaps enough has been said on the necessity 


j Hlesity has never heen exereised upon objects of 


‘actually employed at a recent Parliamentary elee- 
tion in England. 


“A young gentleman of distinguished family 
and large wealth stood for the borough of Read- 
ing, and one of his electioneering expedients 
was, a promise to thirteen hundred electors that 
jhe would marry one of their daughters. The 
|tewn contains a population of thirty thousand, 
jand it was caleulated that such a promise would 
command the votes of a sufficient number to turn 
the scale in favor of the promisee. We regret to 


hustings Mr. Stanford, being twitted with this 
promise by his opponent, exclaimed, in the’ face 
of the assembled crowd, ‘ And I'}l do it yet.’— 
Ife was returned bya large majority.”’ 

This exceecs any of the graphie descriptions 
by Dickens of the miserable fetches by which 
English electors can sometimes be bamboozled. 


of truth and faithfulness in the use of our early | Who can fail to see in it the naturally degrading 


advantages. We would not weary our young 
| friends by being too earnest. Let us rather look 
la little at particulars of study. 
| Verbal memory, a faculty possessed at will by 
almost all young persons of tolerable ability, is 
in most cases almost the exclusive property of 
}youth. Whether from the encroachment of the 


jeffect of an aristocratic or privileged class, stul- 
tfving the minds and manliness of the masses— 
teaching them to regard even the passage of laws 
for their benefit, by those they themselves elect, 
as a favor rather than aright. Of these women, 
probably 4,000 in number, there is hardly one 
perhaps, but would not consider herself too much 





cares and pursuits of life, or from some physical | honored by becoming an “‘ honorable Mrs.” and 
change in the condition of the brain, it is certain |the mistress of Stanford Castle, by giving up 


|thas the power ef committing to memory verba- | herself body and soul toa man for whom she | 


j tina, rarely endures long after we leave school.— | cared nothing, and who cared nought for her. 
| When we first discover its loss, we begin to Jook | 


| back on our school days with regret, and as we | 





go on in life this regret increases ; for we learn SUFFERING FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


more aud more the value of what we have learn- | 


ied, and to feel the disadvantages of ignorance.— 
‘It was once easy for us to commit to memory a 
| ; 

piece of poctry that pleased us; now, the most 


laborious study will hardly secure it. What we | 
‘then read with delight, remained in the mind | 
/without an effort; now, though we may retain | 


'a general idea correctly enough, we find accurate 


recollections out of our power, and feel that we | 
have lost at least a part of the pleasure, if not | 


the entire advantage of reading what charms us. 


The fresh memory enjoys not only the present | 

I rich | 
_stores for after enjoyment. How many of the! 
‘sad and heavy hours of life are thus cheered ! | 


|pleasure, but Jays up with little troub 


| The languor of disease, the tortures of suspense, 
the turbulence of passion, even the anguish of 
| bereavement, may be soothed and calmed by the 
timely aid of memory, our own or anothers’ 
calling up from its stores precious things, whose 
| possible appropriateness we little suspected when 
| we committed them to that great store-house.— 
It is the lot of some to make the discovery of 
the value of such stores late in life, ard what is 
their vexation when they find it wholly beyond 
their power to remedy the carelessness which 
wasted the seed-time ! The toil now required 
,iu order to commit to memory half a dozen stan- 
,zas, would in school days have sufficed to lay up 
a volume, and the volume then committed would 
ihave lain perdu until it was wanted, occupying 
the place of nothing else, and sure to recur if 
ever the danger ana chances of life give occasion 
for its use, as they almost surely would, since 
;Our meatal needs are boundless. 
| One of the wisest things, therefore, is the 
|laying up of vast stores of poetry and eloquence 
| While the verbal memory is strong. And by 
| Way of commencement let us not forget to re- 
}commend committing selections from the Psalms, 
/not as turned into rhyme, but in the sublime sim- 
plicity of the Bible, to serve as perpetual aid to 
ithe better thoughts, and as suggestions of con- 
solations in the day of trouble. Once fully 
jlearned, the hallowed words are ours forever, 
and by their sublime imagery, their deep devo- 


| <A faithful adherent of the Free Church, in 
| respectable, but far from affluent circumstances, 
| was, a few months ago, suddenly called upon 
|to attend the death-bed of a wealthy uncle, 
whose nearest relative he was. This uncle had 
been distinguished for the malignity with which 
|he persecuted those who were attached to the 
| principles which his nephew held, and to his 
latest hour, he continued to manifest the same 
| disposition. On having reached the dying man’s 
| bedside, he was shown two deeds, one estab- 
lishing him as sole heir of money and property 
to the amount of many thousan unds, upon 
condition of his renouncing his Free Church 
principles and joining the Establishment; the 
jother, failing his agreement, bequeathing the 
| whole to a more distant relation. Upon the ex- 
| piration of the few hours given for considera- 
|tion, the nephew nobly refused to accept of the 
legacy under such restrictions, choosing rather 
| to be **poor in this world, but rich in faith,’’ in- 
| clining ‘rather to suffer affliction with the peo- 
| ple of God” than enjoy such pleasures at such 
/a sacrifice. ‘The words he uttered on the occa- 
| sion show the strength and fervor of his faith ; 
| he said ‘*God had hitherto provided for him and 
| his family ; and though he was poor as regard- 
jed the things of the world, trusting in the 
promises of his Heavenly Father, they would 
| never be brought to disgrace.”” He allowed the 
| deed in his favor to be destroyed, and submitted 
to see a rival cecupy the position of power and 
influence which had been placed within his reach. 
Such conduct will not fail of its reward ; it will 
call down honor from on high, and wherever the 
spirit of true Christianity prevails, the remem- 
brance of it will be cherished. 
{Edinburgh Witness. 





STRANGE INSTINCT OF THE DEER. 


The large American panther has one inveter- 
ate and deadly foe, the black bear. Some of 





| these immense bears will weigh 800 pounds, and 


ind by their VO- | 
friends, to conceal the faet that she has not tien of sentiment, and their wonderful applica- | 


their skin is so tough that a musket-ball will not 
penetrate it. As the panther invariably destroys 


learned it, she begins to act a falsehood as com- bility to the affairs of life, and the phases of |all the young cubs which come in her path, so 
pletely —though in common estimation it seems a | human character, they will repay our pains a | dees the bear take great pains to attack the pan- 


less disgraceful act—as if she had framed the 
words by which to deceive her teacher. Truth 
admits vo compromises ; it requires that in such 
a case the pupil shall decline to attend the reci- 
tation under false pretences. The éxtensive 
rarity of such candor in schools shows the sad 
consequences of voluntary unfaithfalness. Let 
us hope that this plain statement of the moral 
aspect of the case may lead some ingenious minds 
tu reflect. 

After daily school-equivocation is over, comes 
the effort to deceive parents and friends, as to 
the general result, and next to wear a false ap- 
pearance in society. If the generalness of a 
fault excused it we need not mention this, for is 
not every day’s experience full of it? The de- 
sire to appear to know more than we really do 
know is so general, that it is like asking a moral 
revolution to speak of refraining from it. We 
are certainly not called upon to blazon our igno- 
rance, and we have a right to make the most of 
such knowledge as we possess, but the grand en- 
deavor is to pretend to know that which we have 


hundred fold. 
recommend as the objects of earnest stuc 
jthe constant daily readings of the other Serip- 
‘tures, will impress the sacred expressions and 
|divine truths they contain upon the young mind, 
toa degree of exactness of which those who 
study them first later in life ean hardly be aware. 
It may doubtless appear odd and old-fashioned 
in these matter-of-fact days, if we still further 
urge the learning by heart of much other poetry. 
| But poetry is the natural food of the human im- 
|agination ; and we need it now as much as ever, 
and are suffering every day more from the want 
of it than for the lack of anything else but re- 
ligion. Indeed, it is questionable whether we 
‘shall make much progress in religion until we 
become less suspicious of poetry. At least we 
|may venture to commend the furnishing of the 
jmermory with poetry asa perpetual source of 


\the coarseness of life, sunshine for its darkness, 
\flowers for its thorns. Certain it is that a pure 
| taste for the best poetry, and a mind well stored 





\refined and innocent pleasure,—pure gold to plate 


| 
| 


These we should be dis d to | ther, and fortunate, indeed, is the animal who 
Fy while lescapes the deadly embrace of this black mon- 


ster. The following exciting and interesting 
scene is related by dn eye-witness :— 

A large deer was running at full speed, closely 
pursued by a panther. The chase had already 
been a long one, for as they came nearer, I could 
perceive both their long, parched tongues hang- 
ufg out of their mouths, and their bounding, 
though powerful, was no longer so elastic as 
usual. ‘The deer, having discovered in the dis- 
tance a large black bear, playing with her cubs, 
stopped a moment to sniff the air; then coming 
still nearer, he made a bound, with his head ex- 
tended, to ascertain if Bruin kept his position. 
As the panther was closing with him, the deer 
wheeled sharp around, and turning back almost 
upon his own trail, passed within thirty yards of 
his pursuer, who, not being able at once to stop 
his caretr, gave an angry growl and followed the 
deer again, but at a distance of some hundred 

yards; hearing the growl, the bear drew his 
oe half out of the bushes, remaining quietly 


never learned. It is difficult to exaggerate the ‘with it, will render distasteful the frivolous and | 0" the look-out. Soon the deer again appeared, 


influence of this habit of false appearance upon 
the character. As truth is the basis of all vir- 
tues, so falsehood is their destruction, and who- 
ever lives in the continual effort to appear what 
he is net, 


| pernicious reading which turns so many female 


‘unblest. 


but his speed was much reduced—and as he ap- 
|minds into mere wastes, haunted only by spirits 


proached towards the spot where the bear lay 
concealed, it was evident that the animal was 


| In this, as in all clse, we must insist upon | calculating his distance with admirable precision. 


will undoubtedly find himself prone | thoroughness, with earnestness which may | The panther, now expecting easily to sieze his 


gradually to lower the moral standard in other | seem disproportioned to the occasion. Inaccura- } prey ’ followed about thirty yards behind, his 
respects, until right and wrong will cease to cy of citation is absolutely a viee among us, and | €yes so intently fixed on the deer that he did not 
have distinet boundaries in his mind, and the ex- (it were far better to learn no poetry than to Jearn | See Bruin at all. Not _So the bear. She beng 
pedient will become the rule of action. Some it in the wretched style in which we often have | @Ware of the close vicinity of her wicked enemy, 
great faults there are whieh are not inconsistent (it quoted. ‘There is an offence in this far great- _and she cleared the briars and squared herself for 

er than appears. Itis the highest injustice to | action, when the deer, with a beautiful and pow- 
the author to quote as his, expressious which he | ful spring, passed clean over the bear's head and 
It is a moral cancer, whose seat is in the very | never used, it is confessing a want of all delica- | disappeared. At the moment he took the leap, 
spring of life, rendering the use even of the /¢y of appreciation in ourselves, to be content | the panther was close upon him and was jnst 
knife, at particular points of manifestation, per- with our own bungling paraphrase, instead of the | balancing himself for a spring, when pc 
fectly useless. Can we treat lightly any course words which in their due place and order have | ed, to his astonishment, that now he was faced 


with great virtues ; habitual untruth, whether 
of speech or action, poisons the entire character. 


whieh threatens so dire an evil! 


}won the admiration of the wodd 


| lowing ridiculous and degrading contrivance was | 


say that the calculation proved sound. At the | 


ed and for along time bore the name of his pro~ 
‘tector. His intelligence and personal beauty | 
took complete possession of Mr. Allan, who was | 
|a Scotchman, without kindred in the country to 
'which he had himself come when a boy, and it 
| was understood universally, that he had the in- 
tention of making his protege his heir. No ex- 
pense was red in his education, he having 
been sent a Raghand to school, and when sixteen 
‘years old matriculated in the University of Vir- 
| ginia, one of the first students ef which he was. 
His career at the University was bnilliaut but 


| His talent commanded the of his ta- 
tors and professors, but a career of wild dissi 
tion and extravagance, induced Mr. Allan, be- 
‘fore the first term was concluded, to withdraw 
him. Dissatisfied with the strict watch kept 
over him by Mr. Allan, he left home. This was 
the era of Greek liberty, and ever enthusiastic, 
with Washington, Ludlow, and other young 
‘mea of his State, Poe left for Greece. Way- 
wardness seemed ever his characteristic, and we 
hear next of him at St. Petersburg, in a Rus- 
sian prison, from which he was extricated with 
difficulty, by the exertions of Mr. Dallas, then 
minister at that Court. No romance equals the 
,Strangeness of his adventures in this episode of 
ais career, and he used to tell them in a manner 
| which impressed all with wonder and inplicit be- 
‘lief of his account. 

| He returned home in 1729, and having been 
fully forgiven by Mr. Allan, was entered in the 
| Military Academy at West Point, in the class of 
| 1830. " There his career was brief as it had been 
at the University ; he could not brook the disci- 
|pline, and was compelled to resign, for a wild 
jtreak, committed for no other reason than to 
show his contempt of authority. He, however, 
/preserved many friends among the officers and 
jcadets, by whom he was enabled to publish his 
first book, a volume of poems, which had been 
_written chiefly while at the Academy or at the 
| University. Of these, it is sufficient to say, 
|that the writer suigequently accomplished more 
(than they promised. Utterly dissatisfied on ac- 
count of his having Jeft West Point, Mr. Allan, 
‘who had become a widower, again married, and 
‘having become the father of a family of sons, all 
nas expectations from that quarter were 
cut off. 

From this time, he has been a wanderer and an 
Ishmaelite, with his hand against everyman, and 
jevery man’s hand againsthim. Successively es- 
tablished at Baltimore, Richmond, Philadelphia, 
and New York, he has thrown away his advan- 
tages, and one by one, burst the ties of friend- 
ship which many yet bore towards him. He has 
written much on every variety of subject, bear- 
ing in its peculiar tone, more likeness to the late 


and hke him, he has died inspiring all with the 
regret, that his brilliant talent was so worthless 
to himself. In the spring of 1836, the deceased 
married in Richmoud, Miss Virginia Clem of Bal- 
timore, his cousin, whom he survived about two 


years. e 

Few spoke kindly of the deceased as a man, 
and in this, the world did him an injustice.— 
When not under the influence of one unfortunate 
propensity,—and he was not always astray,—he 
was kind, generous and true-hearted ; when un- 
der its influence, he recognized no ties and no ob- 
ligations. As & writer he will long be remem- 
bered—let us seek to forget his Jaults.—[ Ex- 
press. 





“Tue Summer is Enpev.’""—The time of 
Song and Flower has come and gone, and the 
gentle breezes of an approaching Autumn are 
heard sighing o’er the withered beds of decaying 
flowers, and through the branches of leafless 
\trees, where the merry bird trilled forth its rich- 
est songs. The melody of babbling brook is 
/drowned in the passing winds—the quiet, gentle 
‘grove has been stripped of its green roof—the 
hill and valley are fast losing their Summer love- 
liness, and the leaf is sear and yellow. 

Since Jast our cheeks were fanned by the cool- 
ling winds of Autumn, what a change has come 
,o’er the domestic hearths of many of us! What 
dear domestic scenes have been broken asunder! 
—the heart's idol laid low in the dust !—and fam- 
iliar faces have been buried in the ‘cold obstrue- 
tion of the tomb !"’ ‘The stranger disease. whose 
track in the Old World was marked by grief and 
desolation, was wafted to our beloved shores— 
jand its coming was the signal for moaning sobs 
‘and crushed hopes. Our goodly city was not 
/exempt frem its ravages. 
| For more than three months its poisened shafts 
| were fixing their envenomed points in the hearts 
lof thousands! Sobbing and wailing were heard 
jin the deserted streets. And now, as the last 
|sighing of the Summer winds are dying into an 
echo, the notes of woe and sorrow are heard stili 

in our city. Hearts bereft of their idols—a fa- 
ther weeping for the ‘‘absent one’’—a wife for 
the cheering smile of him who won her early 
love—a daughter, for that mother whose only 
| fault was in the kind indulgence to this now be- 
|reaved child—the son, whose hopes have been 
‘stricken by the sudden taking off of a kind father. 
To such as have felt the fatal touch of this terri- 
ble disease, Autumn has an unwelcome sound. 
|The ripened fruit and golden grain will be un- 
‘heeded by these ‘‘sorrowing ones.’ Their hearts 
‘will hear no music in their journeying winds of 
‘Heaven, as they tell man that another Season 
‘has rolled away—that another ‘* Summer is en- 
ded’’—that the gleaner for the grave has been 
_ busy with friends and neighbors. _No—no—they 
‘weep in silence for the beloved objects that can 
|never cheer them again in this world. The Au- 
jtumn time has co! Song and flower have 
vanished! Who shall teach us to forget the 











So general | by a formidable adversary, not the least disy 


We have been more emphatic on this point be- | has carelessness in this particular become, that | to fly. He crouched, lashing his flanks with his 
cause young people are so apt to err as to the it isa rare thing to hear even Shakspeare cited | long tail, while the bear, about five yards from 
real turpitude of what appears to them small or (correctly, in passages which have become cur- | him, remained like a statue, looking at the pan- 
trifling instances of deception. They learn, from ‘rent more from their exquisite felicity of ex- | ther with her fierce, glaring eyes. 


the pernicious influence of bad example and of 


“pression than anything else. It is to be hoped 


One minute they remained thus ; the panther, 


certain school-maxims of long standing, to think | that all who desire to enrich their thoughts and | jts sides heaving with exertion, agitated, and ap- 
that to deceive teachers, especially about lessons, | sweeten their daily life by the aid of remembered | parently undecided ; the bear perfectly calm and 
is, if not exactly lawful, at least venial, and in- | poetry, will feel it a sacred duty to the authors | motionless. Gradualiy the panther crawled 
deed it seems so. But we have only to trace the |to whom we are go deeply indebted, to cling to | backwards, till at a right distance for a spring, 
habit back to its origin and forward to its inevita- | their very words and the, order in which they | when, throwing all his weight upon his hind 
ble results, to perceive that its nature is precisely thought proper to set them, following the golden | parts, to increase its power, it darted upon the 


that of the lie; a form of falsehood which hardly 
any is so degraded as not to detest. 

Perhaps some of our young readers may not 
know that falsehood or a habit of deception is 
said to be a feminine viee. This idea is tounded 


on the general truth that deception is the vice of | 


the timid, and the practice to which we have 
been alluding gives unhappily too much seeming 
ground for the inference. We are assured that 


rule in this as in all things. 
[Sartain’s Magazine. 





‘CONSEQUENCES OF FRIGHTENING 
| CHILDREN. 


| A school-mistress, for some trifling offence, 


/most foolishly put a child in a dark cellar for an 
hour. The child was terrified and cried bitterly. 


bear like lightning, and fixed its claws into her 
back. The bear, with irresistible force, seized 
the panther with her two fore paws, pressing it 
with the weight of her body, and rolling over it. 
I heard a heavy grunt, a plaintive how], a crash- 
|ing of bones, and the panther was dead. The 
eub of the bear came to ascertain what was go- 
ing on, and after a few minutes examination of 
the victim, it strutted down the slope of the hill, 





boys are much less apt to deceive their teachers | Upon returning to her parents in the evening, | followed by its mother, who was apparently un- 
than girls of the same age and standing, and this |she burst into tears and begged that she might | hurt. I did not attempt te prevent their retreat, 
_not be put into the cellar. The parents thought | for among real hunters in the wilds there is a 
this extremely odd, and assured her there was no feeling which restrains them from attacking an 
‘danger of their being guilty of so great an act of | animal which has just undergone a deadly strife. 


js ascribed to their greater boldness, w hich ena- 
bles them more easily to take the consequences 
of delinquency. But shali we willingly sit down 
under so disgraceful an imputation? Can it be 
true that the female mind has less detestation of 
falsehood than the male, or that it may be 


cruelty ; but it was difficult to pacify her, and _ 


This is a very commen practice of the deer, 


when put to bed she passed a restless night. On| hen chased by the panther—that of leading 


the following day she had a fever, during which 


|him to the haunt of a bear; I have often wit- 


trayed by fears into practices which savor of a | sho frequently exclaimed, ‘Do not put me in the nessed it, although Inever knew the deer to 
cellar!’ The fourth day after, she was taken | turn as in this instance. [Pittsburg National 
A strong desire to please is certainly charac- to Sir Astley Cooper, in a high state of fever | Reformer. 


vice hated by God and man? 


teristic of woman, and here lies another snare 
for her integrity. If she have idled away her 
school days, and if she lack resolution afterwards 
to atone for this by extra exertions, she will en- 


pear that which she is not. Unless she have the 
rare prudence to take refuge in silence, every 
dav’s conversation will try her love ef truth— 
and thus the sins of her youth will prove at once 
the cause and the punishment of the sins of her 
riper years—sad antithesis to that growth in 
oodness which has been graciously promised as 
the reward of each sincere sacrifice to virtue, 
But to speak of other consequences of a neg- 
lect of early opportunities. Who are the wo- 


babblers—the tale bearers—the whisperers of 
scandal? ‘The really well-informed and accom- 


} 


she died in a week after this unfeeling conduct. | 


with delirium, frequently muttering, ‘*Pray don’t | 
put mein the cellar.’’ When Sir Astley inquired | 
the reason, he found that the parents had learnt | 
the punishment to which she had been subjected. | 
counter in society a thousand temptations to 4p- | Te ordered what was likely to relieve her; but | 


Another case from the same authority may be 
‘here cited. It is the case of a child, ten years 


of age, who wanted to write her exercise, and to | 
|scrape her slate pencil, went into the school in | 
ithe dark to fetch her knife, when one of her | 





EDGAR A. POE. 


Edgar Allan Poe died at Baltimore on Sun- 
ay last, and there are few persons, we think, 
| who will hear how he pee sch cen a deep “oa 
|ing of regret. He had passed the summer at his 
birth place, Richmond, Va., where he had en- 
;tered on a new course of life, and bade fair to 
retrieve his errors and indiscretions. A few days 


schoolfellows burst from behind the door to | Since, he left Richmond, where he purposed to 


fnghten her; she was much terrified, and her 


head ached. On the following day she became 


deaf; and, on the next, so much so as not to) 
men that sow dissention in society—who are the | hear the loudest talking. Sir Astly saw her 
» and she | 
continued in the same deplorable state of deaf-— 
plished ! Those who enjoy the best books— jess, A bev fifteen years of age was admitted 
love to read aloud to their triends—luxuriate: iN ‘an inmate of Dundee Lunatic Asylum having be- 
high-toned poetry—coret the conversation of in- come imbecile from fright. When twelve 


' three months after this had hap 


years 


‘establish himself permanently, and had gotten as 
‘far as Baltimore on a brief visit to New York, 
| when he encountered some of his old compan- 
ions, with whom he indulged as he had long for- 
borne to do. The immediate consequence was 
a violent attack of delirium tremens, in which he 
wandered about the city in a dreadful state of ap- 
arent destitution. Recognized by some kind- 
rted individual, he was taken to a public hos- 


structed people, and are able to bear part in it | 9¢ age he was apprenticed to a light business ; | Pital, where he lingered for three or four days 


themselves? It is not necessary to answer this 


question. 


encounters a most formidable obstacle in the | celJar. 
emptiness whieh has led to a habit of gossip and 
detraction, while an utter distaste to whatever is Ley whe wes detuned andl Gaaanielals: a 


and some trifling article being one day missing, | 
It is undeniable, that even sincere pity | he was, along with others, locked up in a dark | 
The children were much alarmed ; and ; mars 
all were let out, with the exception of this poor | able beauty and untarnished fame, who died in 
e 1813, leaving two children, Edgar and a sister, 


and died. » 
Edgar A. Poe was born in 1811 or 12, in 
Richmond, Va., the son of an actress of remark- 


low and false, protects even the mere woman Of ‘hecame from this time nervous and melancholy, but afew months old. Thus thrown on the char- 


the world from this class 


of faults. On whom (454 sank into a state of insensibility from which ities of the world, the two were not neglected, 


; : : i Allan a 

his lifs of care and trial fall soonest ? On he will never recover. The missing article was Edgar having been adopted by John A! 
erat unde its every day frivolines herob- ‘found on the following morning, exculpating the rvey / ge of that city, and Rosalie, the 
ect, or on the student of nature, of character, Of boy from the guilt with which he had been charg- | oe y John McKenzie. Mr. Allen had been 


ks, whose thoughts have something on which ‘¢q" [Glasgow Constitutional. 


married and was childless, and both by him- 


‘heart's anguish—the heart’s woes!—[Cincinnati 
| Chronicle. 





NEW VIEW OF THE CHINAMAN. 


The Chinese trader competes with the Euro- 
‘pean wherever the latter has founded settlements 
jin the Eastern world. His sleepless diligence 
overcomes every obstacle, and his love of gain is 
‘not quenched by contumely and persecution. 
| No sooner does he put his foot among strangers, 
‘than he beging to work. No office is too menial 
or too Jaborious for him. He has come to make 
imoney, and he will make it. His frugality re- 
iquires but little; he barely lives, but he saves 
| what he gets; commences trade in the smallest 
possible way, and is continually adding to his 
‘store. The native scorns such drudgery, and 
‘remains poor; the Chinaman toils patiently on, 
‘and grows rich. A few years pass-by, and he 
‘has warehouses; becomes a contractor for pro- 
duce ; buys foreign goods by the cargo, and em- 
_ploys his newly imported countrymen, who have 
‘come to seek their fortunes as ho did. He is 
/not particularly scrupulous in matters of opinion, 

He never meddles with polities, for they are dan- 
gerous and not profitable ; but he will adopt any 
‘ereed, and carefully follow any observances, if, 
| by so doing, he can confirm or improve his posi- 
ition. If it is expedient for him to become a 
|Catholic, he punctually attends mass, walks in 
| processions, clings to his rosary or his reliquary, 
|with an excess of devotion, until he sails for 
‘home, when he tosses them overboard. He 
\thrives with the Spaniard, and works when the 
‘latter sleeps. He is too quick for the Dutch- 
|man, and can smoke and bargain at the same 
|time, turning his relaxation to account. He has 
|harder work with the Englishman, but still he is 
too much for him, and succeeds. Climate has 
‘no effect on him; it cannot stop his hands, un- 
jless it kills him, and if it does, he dies in har- 
|ness, battling four money till his last breath. 
| Wherever he may be, and in whatever position, 
‘whether in his own or in a foreign country, he is 
diligent, temperate, and uncomplaining. e will 
compare in good qualities with men of other 
lands, and is, if any thing, more generally hon- 
vest. He keeps the word he pledges, pays his 
‘debts, and is capable of generous and noble ac- 
jtions. It has been e to speak lightly of 
|him, and to judge of a whole people by a few 
|vagabonds in a provincial seaport, whose morals 
jand manners have not been improved by foreign 
“society. 

| Harmony or Emptoyments. 


There should be good fellowship between all 
rag emeepes They are in close connection ; each 
can jeatu something of the other, and supply de- 
'ficiencies by interchange of thought and friendly 


to practical circumstance ; speculation falls back 
on the experience of working days; out of the 
dost and turmoil of noisy life spring beautiful 
things, over which sentiment may languish, and 
poetry become frantic. Differences of condition 
are accidents: men get into wrong places, but 
there is such affinity in the labor of all, that mis- 
takes are rarely rectified, the world jogs on, and 
things settle themselves. Over all conditions, 
from the nature too etherealized to think of din- 
ner, down to the fragment of clay that thinks of 
nothing else, there rests the philosophy of facts, 
an agency which reconciles all discrepancies, and 
enlightens mankind by a sober development of 
human progress. [Russell's Oration. 





COMMON SENSE. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 
She came among the gathering crowd, 
A maiden fair, without pretence, 
And when they asked her humble name, 
She whispered mildly, *“Common Sense.” 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 
Her ample cloak, her shoes of Jeather,— 
And when they sneered, she simply said, 
“1 dress ding to the her.” 


They argued Jong, and reasoned loud, 
In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, 
While she, poor child, could not divine, 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 


They knew the length of Plato's beard, 
And how the scholars wrote in Saturn ; 
She studied authors not so deep, 
And took the Bible for her pattern. 


And so she said, “Excuse me, friends, 
1 find all have their proper places, 
And Common Sense should stay at home, 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.” 
(Christian Register. 








THE MEN TO MAKE A STATE. 


The following are the concluding passages of 
an address by Bishop Doane before the trustees, 
teachers and. students of Burlington College on 
the last anniversary of the National Indepen- 


ence :— 

‘*And for the marks of men that are to make 
a State. I see them inthe ingenuous boy. He 
looks right at you, with his clear, calm eye. 
The glow that mantles on his cheek is of no kin 
with shame; itis but virtue’s color, spreading 
from his heart. You know that boy in absence, 
as in presence. The darkness is not dark to 
him ; for God’s eye lightens it. He is more 
prompt to own than do a wrong; and readier for 
amendment than for either. There is nothing 
possible, for which you may not count on him; 
and nothing good, that is not possible to him and 


distinguished Dr. Maginin, than to any one else, | Goq 


“I see them in the carnest boy. His heart is 
all a-throb, mm all his hand would do. His keen 
eye fixes on the page of Homer, or of Euclid, or 
of Plato, and never wavers, till it sees right 
through it, and has stored its treasures in the 
light of his clear mind. His foot has wings tor 
every errand of benevolence or mercy. And 
when you see the bounding ball fly highest, and 
fall farthest from the stand, and hear the ringing 
shout that is the signal of its triumph, you may 
be sure that it was his strong arm that gave that 
ball the blow. 

“<I see them in the reverential boy. He never 
sits where elders stand. His head is never cov- 
ered when superiors pass ; or when his mother’s 
sex is by. He owns in every house, at every 
hour of prayer, a present God. Ingenuous, ear- 
nest, reverential boys; these are our maks of men 
to make a State.” 














THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 
{concLuDED.]} 

Galena is romantically situated in the valley of 
Fever river, 7 miles above its junction with the 
Mississippi. It is built upon the side of what 
might be called in this part of the west a moun- 
tain, there being bottom land only of suflicient 
width for one street, so that the basements of the 
buildings on each successive street above are on 
a level with the roufs of those below, which pre- 
sents rather an unusual and interesting ap 
ance. Galena is a place of considerable trade 
on account of its being a point at which all 
boats passing up and down the Mississippi stop 
to discharge and receive freight and passen- 
gers. Besides, nearly or quite all the lead ob- 
tained from the mines is shipped from that port. 
From Galena 1 went by water to the beautiful 
town of Dubuque, distant 25 miles. Dubuque 
is delightfully situated upon a natural terrace on 
the west bank of the recong directly oppo- 
site the dividing line between Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois. It is 1,605 miles above New Orleans, 424 
miles above St. Louis, and 324 miles below St. 
Anthony Falls, and contains a population of 4,000 
inhabitants. It is the great mineral depot of lowa. 
It contains the Surveyor General’s office, the 
U.S. land office for northern lowa, likewise a 
handsome Catholic Cathedral, a brick Court 
House, several neat churches, two of the finest 
hotels in the western country, two printing of- 
fices, a telegraph office, and numerous mercan- 
tile houses; a large flouring mill worked by 
steam, and all the mechanical operations are car- 
ried on there to advantage. From Dubuque I 
went to Muscatine, (formerly called Blooming- 
ton,) by water, distant 169 miles. Muscatine is 
a desirable spot, ing some advantages on 
account of its location being delightful and 
healthy. Its advantages are already appreciated 
by an intelligent and energetic people. It sus- 
tains one weekly newspaper, a t:legraph office, 
and contains a population of 2,000 inhabitants, 
a brick Court House, two good hotels, good 
churches, and a number of very respectable mer- 
cantile establishments. 

In Muscatine, as also in most of the towns of 
Towa, much might be said complimentary of the 
ladies, where, notwithstanding its having been 
so recently a savage wilderness, you will see 
much beauty, intelligence, taste and fashion, 
characterized by a spirit of noble, unsubdued, 
and independent refinement. 

I next went to Iowa city, distant 33 miles, 
when and where I had the pleasure and advan- 
tage of making the acquaintance of Judge Wil- 
liams, Chief Justice of lowa, Judges Green and 
Kenny, Col. T. H. Benton, Jr., Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Iowa, and 
gentlemen, whom I esteem highly. There be- 
ing at the time a large Democratic and Whig 
Convention, and the Supreme Court being in 
session, affording me a fine opportunity of form- 
ing an opinion of the talents and politics of the 
country. 

Judging from what I saw and heard in Court 
and Convention, I should think that the people 
of Iowa would lose nothing very materially by 
a comparison with any of the States in the union, 
mentally or morally. They are possessed of a 
good share of intelligence and energy, as is 
shown in their leaving their comfortable homes 
and firesides, and friends of their early days, and 
migrating to the then far west, when Iowa was 
in the possession of various Indian tribes, at dif- 
ferent periods, from the once warlike lowas until 
more recently by the confederated tribes of Sacs 
and Foxes. 

For a general description of the country I will 
quote from the recent map of Iowa. It remarks 
nearly as follows. 

«The state of Iowa, whether viewed in re- 
ference to the variety and excellence of its agri- 
cultural productions, its vast mineral wealth, its 
great natural commercial facilities, the happy 
combination of prairie and woodland to the 
wants and conveniences of the farmer, in a word 
viewed in its whole physical aspect, it probably 
combines as many requisites for human enter- 
prise as are developed in any region of country of 
the same extent on the face of the globe. 
country ceded to the U.S. by the last treaty, 
known as the ‘ New Purchase,’ erabraces some 
15,000,000 of acres of jand. It is probably the 
most desirable region of country ever obtained 
by the nation; either by treaty or conquest. It 
is well watered and timbered, possessing abun- 
dant mill power, and is settling up with a rapid- 


ity searcely led in the annals of history.” 
na oes 


priated $1,500,000 for the 
improvement ye oy ee Moines river. This 


improvement will consist in the erection of twer- 





jcommunion. The man of contemplation is neigh- 
‘bor to the man of action; abstraction leans 
‘against reality ; exact science is nearly related 


ty-five cut stone dams with locks, rendering this 
river navigable for steamboats as far up as Fort 


many other | 


SS 


Des Moines at all seasons, except when frozen. 
Each dam will support 11 4-12 feet head of 
water, thereby creating a water power at each 
dam unsurpassed by any in the U.S. It is 202) 
miles from the mouth to fort Des Moines. ‘The | 
Des Moines river is as large as the Connecticut. | 
Any one acquainted with the Connecticut river 
will readily perceive the very great advantage 
the southern portion of lowa possesses over al- 
most any other portion of the United States. 
The land on the Des Moines river is heavily tim- 
bered with white and red oak, white and black 
walnut, which grow to an immense size, some 
maple, wild cherry, linn, elm and cotton wood. 
The banks of this river, and nearly all its tribu- 
taries, abound in coal of good quality. There 
are numerous large quarries of the best kind of 
stone for building purposes, which is easily quar- 
ried with the crowbar, requiring no blasting. 
The very best clay is in abundance, from which 
they are already, and have been for some few 
ears past, making brick of the first quality. 

ne soil is rich and from two to four feet deep ; 
is capable of yielding from 50 to 100 bushels of 
corn, 30 to 35 bushels of wheat, 40 to 50 bushels 
of oats ; and in fact all kinds of produce raised 
in the northern states may be raised here in 
greatest abundance, without manure, and with 
half the labour it requires in the New England 
States. It is a capital country for stock of all 
kinds. In travelling through this country you 
will see as good horses, oxen, cows, sheep and 
hogs, as any of your New England farmers can 
boast of. 


There seems to be greater attention paid here 
by the public to the subject of temperance and 
morality than in many of the old States. I saw 
but three persons inebriated during my stay in 
Iowa, being four weeks. There is but little crim- 
inal business for the courts. The good people 
of lowa have reason to be proud of their zealous 
efforts to establish the best method of conducting 
their public schools, which they expect to ac- 
complish in adopting the union school system, 
The state pays a higher salary to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction than to the Gov- 
ernor, Col. T. H. Benton, Jr., the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, is a gentleman and 
scholar well qualified for the discharge of the da- 
ties of his office. J] went to Mount Pleasant, the 
county seat of Henry County, distant 55 miles. 
It is a new but pleasant little village, where they 
have a public and a private my, a brick 
court house, two hotels, and several stores. 

Thence to Fairfield, the county seat of Jeffer- 
son county, distant 25 miles. Fairfield is deci- 
dedly a fair town, and bids fair to keep fairly 
above mediocrity. It contains a population of 
800 inhabitants. They ‘have a public square in 
the centre of the town, decorated with locust 
trees, enclosed by a good fence, with clean gravel 
walks running through it, instead of a great court 
house awkwardly and ungraciously occupying it. 
They are erecting a brick court house in the 
suburb of the town, The place contains 8 stores, 
2 hotels, 7 physicians, and about as many lawyers. 
It is situated in an extensive prairie, in what is 
called the great divide, between the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, meaning by the divide a suc- 
cession of prairies without being intercepted by 
woodland. 

From Fairfield I went to Ottumwa on the Des 
Moines river, distant 27 miles. Ottumwa is a 
new 4nd flourishing town, being enly 5 to7 years 
since it was an Indian wigwam, now containing a 
population of 5 to 600 inhabitants. Ottumwa, 
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from its being situated upon the Des Moines river, 
the county seat of Wapello county, and _ its being | 
in the centre of one of the best farming counties in | 
the state, | think will become a business place of | 
considerable notoriety. ‘They have already eight | 
stores, a saw and grist mill, besides various other | 
kinds of business are carried on there advantage- 
ously. The society is good. They have already es- 
tablished here a Congregational church, and have 
a most worthy pastor in the person of the Rev. Mr. 
Spalding. They have also a Methodist EK. | 
Church, which is supplied by circuit preachers. | 
On my return home I travelled by stage from Ot- 
tumwa, via Galena, to Chicago, distant 324 miles, | 
‘and from Chicago to Detroit, Michigan, via een- | 
tral railroad, distant 263 miles. While travelling 
in Wisconsin, and from my former knowledge of | 
Illinois and Michigan, I supposed Wisconsin the | 
best and most inviting country J had ever seen. 1 | 

am now satisfied I was mistaken. Jowa, I think, | 

is by far —- inalmost every respect to either 
Minis, Wisconsin, or Michigan. lowa is better | 
| timbered, and has more running water, and supe- 

rior water powers, than Illinois or Wisconsin, and 
a far superior soil to Michigan. Illinois is too 
level and I should think more sickly than Iowa. 
In Towa they have to dig only from 12 w 90 fect 
to obtain the best of water, with the exception 
of its being impregnated with lime, which is 
generally the case in all the western, middle, 
and some of the southern states. 

From Detroit I sailed in the splendid steamer 
Atlantic for Buffalo, distant 320 miles, remained 
in Buffalo two hours, and at Niagara Falls 11 
‘A.M. Remained there two days, enjoying my- 
_selfas any one, who will, may do. After visiting 

Lundy's bon and other places of interest, I took 
my departure from Lewiston. Visited Brock’s 
monument and Queenstown heights, thence down 
Jake Ontario to Oswego, Syracuse, Albany, and 
Rome, at which place I arrived on Wednesday, 
August 8th, at3 P.M. 

P. S. You are at liberty 10 exhibit this to any 
, one desirous of information relative to the western 
‘country. I have been particular in giving dis- 
| tances which you may deem superfluous, but to a 
paroong travelling west such information is desi- 
| rable. 








I remain yours so gaan n Ww 





Frencu Items. Two thirds of the representa- 
tives have already arrived in Paris. It is said 
that the members of the Mountain have adopted a 
series of rules and regulations to be guided by in 
the coming discussions, having felt that{they suf- 
fered much from their want of discipline. The 
Committee of Permanence (the 25) sat on the 25th 
inst. for the last time, having come to the resolu- 
tion that any further meeting on their part is un- 
necessary. 

A letter from Lyons of the 20th inst., states that 
the trial of the insurgents of June last is proceed- 
ing before the court martial summoned for the oc- 
casion. A shoemaker named Daumont has been 
sentenced to imprisonment for 15 years, and sev- 
eral others, who have succeeded in escaping from 
| justice, have been sentenced to transportation. 
|" Prince George of Prussia who is travelling in- 
cog. under the title of Count Frederick de Perpon- 
'cher, and accompanied by two aides de camp, has 
| been for some days at Pau. 
| The Vice President of the Republic, accompa- 
{nied by the Ministers of Public Works and Com- 
| merce, left Parison the morning of the 23d, in the 
Rouen steamer, on a visit of inspection down the 
Seine. The works lately executed for improving 
{the navigation of the river were successively visit- 
ed. The inspecting party returned the same night 
to Paris by the railway. 

The municipality of Paris has given orders that 
the Boulevart Mazas shall be terminated this win- 
ter. It will be one of the finest in the capital, be- 
ing half a league in length. Asa piece of strate- 
gic work this boulevart will command the whole 
faubourg, where henceforward insurrection will be 
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M. Francois Lecocq, editor of the National de 
YOueset, has been condemned by the Court of As- 
| Size to six months’ imprisonment and 1000f fine, 
‘for a libel on the court martial which condemned 
| Capt. Kleber to death. M. Robillord, editor of the 
| Revolution Democratique et Sociale has been sen- 
tenced by default, by the Court of Assize of Paris, 
to imprisonment for three years, and to pay a fine 
of f 4000, for having published a libellous article 
on the 30th of May last. 

M. Peauger, Prefect of Marseilles, is about, 
definitively, to quit the post which has been confi- 
ded to him for the last fourteen months to enter 
more important functions at Paris. Itis announc- 
ed that, in an approaching movement, he is to be 
named to one of the general directions of finances. 
The above announcement is confirmed. 

The Corsaire says: “It is stated that one of the 
first propositions which will be brought before the 
consideration of the Assembly on its meeting will 
| be the law which permits the salary of the repre- 
i sentatives to be seized by their creditors. It ap. 
| pears that the number of claims of that kind lodg- 
jed at the Questure amounts to 160, and that seve- 
jral of the representatives concerned are in real 
' distress. : 

The Patrie gives, semi-officially, the news of 
the Sultan’s refusal to deliver up the Hungarian 
refugees, and adds that it may lead to serious com- 
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Cauirorsia. Southey, in his Common’ 
Book,’’ quotes from Wither, an English 
who wrote in the sixteenth century, the ft 
ing lines. If there is not much poetry mag) 
there is a great deal of truth: 

“Dve heard those say that travel to the West, 
Whence this beloved metal is encresst, 
That in the places where such minerals be 
Is neither grass, nor herb, nor plant, nor tree. 
And like enough ;—for this at hone I fod, 
Those who too earnestly employ the mud 
About that trash, have hearts, I dare upholt. 
As barren as the place where men dig gold 
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